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In a sport called Nulukatuk 


. .. Where quiet says quality, “Powered by 
Ford” says performance and features by 
Ford mean new luxury and convenience! 


Here’s what's new from Ford this year. New 
optional Stereo-sonic Tape system that plays 
over 70 minutes of music; new front power 
disc brakes to help you stop better; a new sta- 
tion wagon “Magic Doorgate” that works two 
Ways ...it swings down like a tailgate for cargo, 
swings open like a door for people. Rakish new 
two-door hardtop styling. New V-8’s up to 428 


cubic inches. Smooth, new 7-Litre High-FPer- 
formance hardtop and convertible models. 


And that’s just the beginning! 


Ford’s quiet ride comes from solid engineering 
advances: Strongest body Ford has ever built 
+ New-concept frame that “tunes out” vibra- 
tions * Ultrasoft coil-spring suspensions. 


New Standard Safety Package includes padced 
sunvisors, padded instrument panel, driver's 
outside rear-view mirror, backup lights, wind- 


shield washers and electric wipers, seat belts 
front and rear, and an emergency flasher system 
that sets outside lights flashing if you have to 
stop by the side of the road. 


New power options: New front power disc 
brakes * New, smoother 3-speed Cruise-O-Matic 
transmission * Automatic Speed Control. 


New Stereo-Tape player with as many as four 
speakers lets you enjoy over 70 minutes of your 
favorite music with easy-loading, snap-in, snap- 
out tape cartridges. 


New LTD luxury interiors: LTD by Ford 
rivals anything on the road for sheer comfort 
and luxury + Deep-cut pile nylon carpeting 
stretches wall to wall + Soft, elegantly quilted 
fabrics are Scotchgard® protected from stains * 
Rich woodgrain vinyl paneling. ®TM 3M Co 
New high-performance series—Ford 7-Litre. 
Two-door Hardtop or Convertible with 428- 
cubic-inch V-8 engine standard. Also standard 
are: Bucket seats * Cruise-O-Matic transmis- 
sion * Front power disc brakes + Dual exhaust 
system * Sporty wheel covers. 


Big V-8 performance. The powerful new 
cubic-inch engine, standard in the 7-Litr 
also optional in othermodels* Choice ofsixo 
V-8’s with famous Ford durability, smootl 
and lively performance * 289-cubic-inch \ 
standard in all XL and LTD models. 


This lively, luxurious 1966 Ford could be 
quietest car you have ever driven Judge 
yourself. See your Ford dealerand takeaqu 
quiet test drive. Turn off the Stereo Tape 
listen to the sound of quality by Ford. 


the big, new-generation Comets. 


. smart upholstery... the handsome or automatics—Comet’ S got it. Plus a 
simulated wood-grain panels. tempting list of options that includes built-in 
— For spine-tingling action try Comet’s air conditioning ... power windows, power brakes, 
. new Cyclone GT. Its new 390 4-barrel V-8 power everything—and the kind of excitement 
' delivers the kind of go that can shove you you expect from the holder of more 
’ right back in your bucket seat. —_ records than any other U. S. make. 
_ Whatever you want—action cars 
| with 3-speed or Merewry Comet Comet 
i speedy manual tr LTE a - ¢ big, beautiful peitormancs pian 
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FIRST OF TWO PICTURE ESSAYS ON 
THE 49th AND 50th STATES 4 q 
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L. the bright light of an Alaskan afternoon 
a band of Eskimos tossed their whaling captain into 
the air alongside ceremonial arches made of 
whale jawbones. With this ritual, which is older 
than North America’s written history, they marked 
the end of the whaling season in their tiny, 
somewhat wistfully named village of Point Hope, 
125 miles north of the Arctic Circle. 

Alaska, the 49th state, is also the largest, 
most forbidding and least understood. Its 
250,000 people are suspended, a bit uneasily, between 
memories of a pioneer, hardscrabble past 
and dreams of a glittering and prosperous future. 
The color photographs on these pages explore this 
hostile and demanding land which seems to conspire 
against man even as it engenders and commands 
his fierce loyalty. Next week, the second 
of two picture essays on America’s last great 
frontiers will explore Hawaii, the 50th state, a soft 
and alluring island chain where comfort is 
almost impossible to avoid. Starkly 
dissimilar in most ways, the two states share 
an extraordinary dependence on the attractions and 
challenges of their natural endowments. 
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S'. Michael’s Cathedral (above, 
left), a 117-year-old Russian Orthodox 
church, is one of the last reminders 
of Alaska’s Russian past. It is in Sitka, 
a water-locked town in the Alaskan 


Panhandle. At the railing outside the 
belfry stands Bishop Amurossy, 
patriarch of the 12,000 members of the 
Russian Orthodox church in Alaska. 
The railroad above runs 470 miles from 


This barn was built during the 1930s 
by member's of the Matanuska Colony, 
a group of midwestern farmers 
transported to Alaska’s fertile 
Matanuska Valley by the government. 


The Land, Its Historical Relics ana 


Fairbanks to Seward, through iowis 
such as Windy, Hurricane Gulch and 
Moose Pass. The city of Anchorage, 
largest in Alaska, was founded in 1915 
as a camp for railroad builders. 


Alaska. Shorty Bradley (right) 
farms 40 acres on his homestead. 


Most of the colony found the going 
rough and scattered to other parts of 


He also traps and pans a little gold. 


There is the look of the frontier 
about Alaska, and you see it too in 
the faces of her oldtime residents lik 
Shorty Bradley (below)—men 
whose migration into the north 
country was a natural extension of th 
movement into the American West. 
It was 44 years ago that Shorty, 
then 20, came to Alaska. He staked 
his claim as a homesteader in 


the Susitna Valley. He cleared his 
land, built his house, chopped down 
trees for his fire and swore he would 
never go back to the “lower 48,” 

as Alaskans still call that portion of 


lis Old Settlers Have Whe Krontier Look 


he U.S. that lies far to the south. 

Te and thousands like him— 
omesteaders, miners, adventurers, 
ioneer entrepreneurs and 
usinessmen, and folks who just 
anted to get away from the confines 
{ the onrushing civilization—built 
ne towns. the churches, the farms, 
1e railroads. Though some of the 
joneers were simply moving out of 
inge of the sheriff, and others 

ould be misfits anywhere, most of 
1em, like Shorty, were the kind 
fmen whose hearts beat faster out of 
oors, who drew strength from the 


struggle with nature. The first white 
man to reach Alaska did so in 1741, 
more than 200 years after Europeans 
landed on the East Coast of North 
America. He was anelderly Danishsea 
captain named Vitus Bering, who 
was sailing under the imperial Russian 
flag. There is no evidence that he 
liked what he saw. Dropping anchor 
off Kayak Island, he sent a few 

men ashore for water, then promptly 
headed back toward Siberia. 
Forty-three years later the Russians 
established a colony on Kodiak 
Island. Alaska remained Russian 


until 1867, when U.S. Secretary 

of State William Seward bought the 
territory, all 586.400 square miles 

of it, for $7,200,000. Americans, 
occupied with settling the West and 
subduing the Indians, paid little 
attention to the acquisition until 
1896, when gold was discovered on 
Bonanza Creek in the Klondike. 
Then came the stampede. Prospectors 
mushed to the Panhandle, the Yukon 
Valley, and even to Nome, on the 
bleak, distant western coast. But the 
boom petered out after a few years, 
and Alaska settled into the slower 


pace of homesteading. Then, in 1959, 
came statehood, and, inevitably, 

the appurtenances of American 
civilization — supermarkets and 
skyscrapers, sports cars and welfare 
rolls, the things that Shorty Bradley 
and men like him had gone north 

to escape. “I’ve cut wood up here at 
50 below,” s 
I’m cuttin’ wood all the time, 
sometimes all night long. Now people 
here are gettin’ tender. These 
suitcase homesteaders put the wife 


ys Shorty. “Seems 


on the homestead and work 
in Anchorage. It’s not the same.” 
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Majesty Is Magnified by © hining Peaks anc 


esteem 


Beigecs: of the 50 states, 

Alaska is a land where everything 
seems larger than life, scaled up 
several notches from sizes that are 
standard in most other places. 

Its mountains, especially, have an 


extra dimension of grandeur. 

Mt. McKinley, situated 160 miles 
southwest of Fairbanks, is all the 
more formidable for the fact that its 
perpetually snow-capped mass rises 
not out of a graduated expanse of 


lesser mountains and foothills but 
abruptly—in what has been called 

“a single gigantic unbroken crescendo 
of rock and ice’ —from a plateau 
2,500 feet above sea level. It was 
called ““Bolshaia Gora” by Russian 
explorers, ““Traleika” by the coastal 
Indians and “Denali” by the tribes of 
interior Alaska. The Russian name 
means Big Mountain; the Indian 
names mean The Great One. Soaring 
to an altitude of 20,320 feet, 


Mt. McKinley is in fact the greatest 
mountain in all North America. 
Almost one third of the Alaskan 
terrain consists of tundra. In the 
aerial photograph above, taken close 
to midnight on a summer evening, 
sunlight still glints off the ponds 

and curling streams of the tundra 
which breed blizzards of mosquitoes. 
In winter, when the real blizzards 

set in, the wind that sweeps over the 
tundra can freeze a man in minutes. 


Nature's Demands Bring Ingentous Solutions 


Alaska throws up unique obstacles to 
man, and he in turn often finds- 
novel ways of surmounting them. 
Farmers and builders must compress 
their year’s work into the brief ~ 
summers. Nearly all food consumed in 
the state must be shipped in from 
the “lower 48.” The cost of living 

is so high that U.S. government 
employes get a special allowance 
amounting to 25% of their pay. 
Alaskans also live with the threat of 
earthquakes like the brutal one 
which struck on Good Friday 1964. 
Repairing the damage has become 

a major Alaskan industry, helped by 
the huge infusion of federal money 
into the state. Alaskans have always 
lived with such obstacles. They fly 
over roadless terrain, take to their 
boats despite bone-chilling water and 
rugged coastlines, and have even 
built a floating lumber camp. Perhaps 
the greatest boon to the economy is 
Alaska’s young, well-educated 
population. The median age is 23.3, 
seven years younger than the 
national figure, and the proportion 
of college graduates is among 

the highest in the nation. 


O.. out of every 55 Alaskans is a 
licensed pilot, and though the state 
has only three cities with populations 
greater than 8,000, it has 549 

landing strips. Lake Spenard (above) 


is part of Lake Hood Airport, the 
biggest float plane base in the world. At 
right is the armada of pleasure 

boats used by residents of Juneau, 

the capital. The Gildersleeve 


Logging Company village (beloy 
built on a raft. Fi fy people 
live and work in the self-coniain 
village which is floated from 


one logging job to the next. 


KK crchikan pulp mill, mirrored 
in the still water of an icy pond, 


was completed in 1954 at a cost of 
$55 million. Drawing spruce 


and hemlock from the surrounding 


forest, the mill produces 600 tons 
of rayon pulp a day for the 
U.S., Latin America and India. 
Timber is Alaska’s second 


industry, topped only by fishing. 


There Are Vast Riches, but It Takes Luck To Win 
The Bonanza 


Th yield of the sea affects 

nearly everyone in Alaska. Fisherman 
Paul LeRoy (left) holds a 13-pound 
king crab, one of the state’s most 
popular exports. Below, an Eskimo 
pulls a 2,000-pound walrus alongside 
his boat. It took seven shots 

from a high-powered rifle to kill 

the walrus. Eskimos eat the walrus 
meat, cover their boats with the skin 
and carve trinkets out of the tusks. 


Alaska is now, as it has always 
been, a land of risks and high stakes, 
of vast wealth there for the taking 
by men lucky enough, savvy enough 
and gritty enough to find it. There 
are the treasures of the sea—king 
crab, salmon, halibut—and the riches 
of the earth—gold, iron, copper, 

oil and almost every other mineral. 
This shiny promise attracted the 
scruffy, hot-eyed miners of 1896, 
and it attracts the well-dressed, 
businesslike oilmen of today. In 
time, however, the newcomers find 
out that Alaska doesn’t yield her 


prizes easily, that in a country 

this tough, a man must be even 
tougher to force his will upon her. 
Fishing has been the No. 1 

business in Alaska for years, 
producing a livelihood not only for 
the commercial fishermen of the 
south but also for the Eskimos of 
the north. Geologists have described 
the state’s untapped mineral 
reserves as a “gigantic punchboard, 
with an unknown but substantial 
number of winning numbers.” 
Finding the winning number is 
something else. Oil was discovered 
on the Kenai Peninsula, south of 
Anchorage, in 1957, and there are 
55 producing wells there. But in some 
cases the oilmen had to use steam 


hoses to thaw the ground, and fly 
their supplies in by helicopter. 

The federal government is the state’s 
biggest employer, with more than 
45,000 Alaskans on its payroll. 
Mining has faded to a trickle, and 
the combination of limited power, 
expense, and poor transportation has 
kept any manufacturing out. 
Alaska’s greatest resource is 
probably the pioneer optimism of its 
people, and sometimes it would 
astonish the headiest plungers of the 
Gold Rush days. This year, for 
example, the state senate drafted a 
resolution asking Washington to talk 
with the Soviets about building a 
tunnel under the Bering Sea to 
connect the U.S. and Russia by road. 


Civilization Creates Hard Problems for 


The Eskimo World 


For more than five thousand years 
the Eskimos of Alaska went their 
primitive, isolated way—fishing, 
trapping, whaling, moving along with 
the sources of their food. Contact 
with the world beyond the Arctic 
was nonexistent. But the Eskimos, 
like the rest of Alaska, have been 
found by, and are joining, the 20th 
Century. In Kotzebue, an Eskimo 
trading post 31 miles above the 
Arctic Circle, jeeps skid through the 
gravel streets and rock ’n’ roll 
music screams from jukeboxes. 

The native girls wear stretch pants, 
Lovable bras, and hair curlers. They 
still sit down to meals of reindeer 
stew and shee fish, but sometimes 
have to get rid of their bubblegum 
first. Adjusting to modern Alaska 
has been easy for some. There are 
Eskimos serving in the state 
legislature, and Eskimo teachers, 
pilots, nurses and mechanics. 

But thousands of others subsist 

on welfare, unemployment and social 
security checks. It remains to be 
seen whether they will become 

a vital, constructive part of the 

new Alaska or a social and economic 
millstone around the state’s neck. 


Cy .. her nephew papoose-style 
on her back, a young Es 
(left) comes face to face with the 
bewildering choices of the modern world 
in a Kotzebue market. Above, 


o woman 


86-year-old Christopher Tingook 
licks a knife clean of “muktuk,” 


a delicacy cut from raw whale fluke. 


The grandmother at right, fishing 
through the ice, howls with glee as 


she hauls in another tomcod. 

The Eskimos are one of three native 
Alaskan peoples. Others are the Aleut 
of southwest Alaska and the Indians 
of central and southeast Alaska. 
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‘River of Gold’ Marks the Conflict and 
Great Promise 


Oi and hydroelectric power are two 
big unknowns in Alaska’s future. 

A solitary oil platform (below) catches 
the late afternoon sun on Cook Inlet, 
southwest of Anchorage. The 


mountains are part of the Aleutian 
chain. At right is the site of the 
proposed $1.3 billion Rampart Dam 
project on the Yukon River 

100 miles northwest of Fairbanks. 


The meandering, bluff-lined Yukon 
River, the “river of gold” of 
Alaska’s past, symbolizes the 
conflicting strains of its present. On 
the one hand is the drive to develop 
its fantastic lode of resources, so 
that Alaska might share more fully in 
American abundance. On the other 


is the desire of Alaskans to hold 
to the beauty, serenity and freedom 
that lured so many of them there 
in the first place. The two ideas clash 
at the bend in the Yukon 
(below). where the Army Corps of 
Engineers proposes to build a 

atic dam which would create a 


reservoir larger than Lake Erie and 
generate millions of kilowatts 
of hydroelectric powe 


The plan is seen by its supporters 


as a way of attracting manufacturing 
and opening the land to industrial 
development. Its critics call it a 
a 

colossal make-work p 


point out that it would inundate 
North America’s best breeding 
grounds for wild birds. It would take 
at least 30 years to build 

the dam and fill the reservoir. 

But measured against the majesty, 
the emptiness and the promise of this 
land, 30 years doesn’t seem so long. 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN NEAR PEACHAM, VERMONT. 


And if you’re bothered by sun heat and 

glare, Libbey-Owens-Ford can even help 

you there — with windshields of tinted 
and shaded Safety Plate Glass. 


Look for this trademark 
- 


bo 


Cty 
You'll find L-O-F Safety Glass in more 
cars than any other kind. Ask for it, if you 


ever have to have glass replaced. You’ll 
discover America never looked better. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


TRAVEL 


A Lively Jaunt Around 
the Big State 


BY Mary LEATHERBEE 


Wrere I was eight feet up in 
the Arctic air running like mad 
and getting nowhere. A few 
moments before, in the village 
of Kotzebue, I had walked up 
to a group of Eskimos who 
were circled around a giant 
blanket. One of them said, 
“Who'll go next?” They meant 
an Eskimo and not a “chee- 
chako.”” a newcomer like me. 
Nobody volunteered right 
away and, since | felt I couldn't 
let the “lower 48” down, I said 
“ME.” I had thought an Es- 
kimo blanket was made of soft 
wool. Instead, it is made of 
suff walrus skin, and as I 
stepped onto the hard surface 
I almost skinned my knee on 
a stumble getting to the cen- 
temof it. | started to sit down 
and they all cried, “Stand up 
Tnd keep your legs straight.” 
| wobbled to my feet and sud- 
denly, after a sort of Eskimo 
"On your mark, get set—go,” 
\was launched straight up like 
missile. That warning, Keep 
your legs straight,” wafted up 
tome as I looked down dizzily 
ona ring of smiling fur-rimmed 
faces. When I landed, I kept 
my legs as straight as weak 
knees allowed and “swoosh,” I 
Went up even higher the sec- 
ond time. I decided to sit the 
next one out. so J came down 
o my backside, to a flourish 
of muffled applause from the 
tloved Eskimos. 


= 
W hen I set out for Alaska I 
knew I was going to the biggest 
state. but [ hadn’t realized 
how big. Alaska has four time 
zones—paruly because it’s big 
and partly because it’s up at 
the top of the globe where all 
those longitude lines squeeze 
together. On a two-week trip 
my watch was in a slate of 
thaos—my sleeping and eating 
hours felt as if they were being 
tossed around in a popcorn 
machine. 

It is not just the distances 
that are big. I went out to a 
farming district near Anchor- 
age and I stood knee-deep in 
calbages weighing 50 pounds. 
The farmer apologized for the 
measly crop—last year he had 


4 63-pounder. 


I guess it’s the bigness that 
has so many Texans coming up 
to visit Alaska. I couldn’t tell 
whether they were thinking of 
buying it, annexing it, or just 
wanted to see if it was really as 
big as everybody said it was. 
When Texan meets Alaskan 
there is constant bantering: 
“Melt all that Alaskan ice,” 
says a Texan, “and we'll be 
biggest again.” “Let out all 
that Texas hot air,” retorts 
the Alaskan, “and you'll be 
the size of Rhode Island.” 

Before I left Anchorage, I 
went out to buy long woollies 
for my trip north. A friend sug- 
gested the ten-cent store. I 
stopped a woman on the street 
and asked the direction. Sbe 
said, “Well now, it used to be 
right up there, but what with 
the earthquake things have 
moved around so much [ can’t 
be sure.” 

Fairbanks makes a_ pleas- 
ant practice of re-creating the 
frontier north. At the Mala- 
mute Saloon, an old gold min- 
ers hangout, I heard a dra- 
matic rendering of The Shoot- 
ing of Dan McCrew with an 
accompaniment of pistol shots. 
At Blu Mundy’s I sang along 
with Blu. a big, luscious blonde 
with sequins sparkling at her 
bosom and feathers swaying 
from her hair, the tough but 


lovable gal who runs the saloon 
in every western I’ve ever seen. 
Leaving the saloon I came 
head on into the eternal lure 
of the north—the deep sky 
shot with the glory of the au- 
rora borealis. 


I flew down to Kulik fish- 
ing camp near Katmai Nation- 
al Monument with Johnny 
Walatka, a big. burly bush 
pilot with an old felt hat, brim 
turned back, and a big cigar 
turned on. Sometimes, as we 
threaded our way over the 
stream beds under the low 
clouds, I’d think we had flown 
straight into a fog bank, but it 
turned out the cockpit was 
just filled by an extra puff 
from Johnny’s big cigar. 
Down below I could see huge 
brown bears standing in the 


the water to catch salmon com- 
ing upstream. One big bear had 
a fish in his paws and was eat- 
ing it like corn on the cob. 
We had dinner in camp, at a 
wooden table, from community 
dishes bountifully spread be- 
fore us. The conversation main- 
ly was of fish. “Where else,” 
asked a fisherman, “could you 
stand in one place in a stream 
and within a half hour catch 
three rainbows weighing be- 
tween five and nine pounds?” 
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One man told of hooking a 15- 
pound rainbow. In two leaps it 
crossed the stream and landed 
right on him, so startling him 
that he turned and scrambled 
up the bank. 

In August, when the salmon 
come up to spawn, trout follow 
to eat the eggs and the great 
trout fishing season is on. We 
took off in the morning in a 
30-foot-long riverboat pushed 
upstream by a powerful out- 
board. The salmon had turned 
a strong red and were so plen- 
tiful they shone through the 
rapidly flowing green water as 
big red splotches. When we 
threw our anchor overboard, I 
snapped the straps of my hip 
boots to my belt and stepped 
over the side. I planted my legs 
in a wide straddle for better 
balance and began casting for 
trout. But the salmon over- 
came me. They swarmed by, 
swam through my legs and 
kept biting at my hook. I got 
two whoppers, released them 
and finally went into camp 
without a trout or, even worse, 
without a trout story. 


iL. Nome we were met by 
Willie Brown, dolled up in a 
derby hat and a mink bow tie, 
who drove us around in a loose- 
jointed bus. The population has 
dwindled from the 40,000 of 
gold-rush days to about 2,500 
today. Touring the ramshackle 
town was like sight-seeing in a 
junkyard. Most of the totter- 
ing houses had a collection of 


pipes, boilers, tin cans and dis- 
carded iceboxes strewn around 
the yard. People keep every- 
thing up in these parts be- 
cause they never know when 
some little piece might come in 
handy. I thought what a bo- 
nanza it would be for one of 
those modern art boys. picking 
up pipes and hubeaps. 

I did a Vttle shopping for 
Eskimo yo-yos, mukluks and 
some little ivory carvings, and 
finally wandered into my fa- 
vorite kind of store anyplace — 
a hardware store. Stanley Mor- 
gan, the owner, turned out to 
have been the radio operator 
at Point Barrow in 1935, when 
one of the most famous plane 
crashes of the century occurred. 
He told me about it. 

A young [Eskimo boy was 
out fishing in a lake about 12 
miles from Barrow. A plane 
carrying two men glided down 
through the fog very near him, 
and the pilot asked which di- 
recuon Barrow was. The boy 
told him. Vhe plane took olf 
and a few seconds later crashed 
in the lake right in front of 
the boy but too far out for 
him to reach. So he started 
running the 12 miles to Bar- 
row. He told Morgan, whose 
first thought was that it must 
be the visiting dentist who was 
due about then. Then the boy 
said, “One of them had a kind 
of rag around his eye,” and 
Morgan knew that it was Wi- 
ley Post, who always wore an 
eyepatch. His passenger was 
Will Rogers. Stanley went to 
the wrecked plane by boat, got 
the bodies out, then sent the 


first message out to the world 
CONTINUED 


vA the largest state in the 
Union, contains 586.400 square 
miles and is one-fifth the size of 
the continental U.S., more than 
twice the size of Texas and al- 
most 100 times the size of Ha- 
waii. Nome lies west of Honolu- 
lu, and Attu, at the end of the 
1,100-mile Aleutian chain (in- 
set al top). is closer to Tokyo 
than to Juneau. Alaska’s 31.000- 
mile coastline is over half as long 
as that of the continental U.S. 
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Alaska 


CONTINUED 


of the death of Rogers and 
Post. For days he kept getting 
wireless messages from “kings 
and queens and heads of coun- 
tries,” asking for verification 
of the unhappy news. 

Willie Brown called into the 
store, said it was time to go 
gold-panning and took us out 
to a very special creek. I was 
handed a rusty pan about 14 
inches across with a wide brim 
and dug up a pile of pebbly 
dark sand. I found a rock to 
stand on at a place where there 
was a deep spot in the creek. 
I dipped my pan in, filled it 
with water and sloshed it 
around so the sand would float 
off the top. Willie grabbed the 
pan, said, “Get rid of those peb- 
bles.” and with expert hands 
scratched them out—“see. just 
like a chicken does.” J] was so 
afraid of losing some gold with 
the sand washing out that I 
watched every grain slide over 
the brim. “Don’t worry.” Wil- 
lie kept telling me, “the gold 
is heavy and will stay at the 
bottom—that is, if you've got 
some.” Finally, down to the 
bottom layer, I tilted the pan 
and there it was—all sepa- 
rated from the dark, dirty sand 
—GOLD. 


I panned greedily and in about 
30 minutes had quite a few lit- 
ule crumb-size nuggets stashed 
away in a hankie, when sud- 
denly a squadron of mosqui- 
toes attacked. (Alaska’s mos- 
quitoes, In season, are propor- 
tionate to the size of the state.) 
Willie reckoned I had about 
33.90, which delighted me. 
Later I found out that, al- 
though there is still some gold 
in this creek, Willie had done 
a little “salting” (adding a few 
nuggets to the sand). I felt de- 
flated but then realized that 
it was better to be told the 
truth. Otherwise my enthusi- 
asm might have caused an- 
other gold rush to Nome. 

I flew up to Point Hope for 
the Arctic in a single-engine 


freight plane. The only other 
passenger with us was 80-year- 
old Katie Killiginuk, who was 
headed for her home in the 
north to burrow in for the win- 
ter. She saw very little of the 
flight, keeping her head tucked 
deep into her fur hood as she 
murmured little prayers. We 
landed at several Eskimo vil- 
lages. At the sound of our en- 
gines, people came bouncing 
across the tundra like little 
colored balls in their brilliant 
dresses and “parkeys,” hurry- 


ing to the landing strip to see ~ 


if their long-awaited packages 
from “Sears” or “Monkey 
Ward” had arrived. At the first 
of these stops, a young man 
came running up with a spruce 
bough for Katie to take to her 
treeless home on the tundra. 
She snuggled it close to her face 
and closed her eyes for the rest 
of the trip. 

As we were flying along the 
side of a steep cliff: suddenly 
the sky was a mass of flutter- 
ing wings and the pilot quickly 
throttled back, trying to give 
a flock of little gray birds time 
to clear the props. They were 
Arctic murre. he explained. and 
lived in the rocky cliffs. Their 
eggs are shaped in such a way 
that they are able to swivel, 
thereby keeping balance against 
the high winds and holding to 
the narrow ledges. I looked 
back and it seemed the entire 
200-foot cliff was aflutter. 

When we landed at Point 
Hope there was great excite- 
ment over Grandma Katie’s 
return. I kept trying to see if 
they actually did the Eskimo 
kiss nose-to-nose that | had 
grown up doing as a child. But 
all faces disappeared between 
two fur-lined hoods and I never 
could tell. 

Dinah Frankson, a local Es- 
kimo lady. took me to visit 
Nannie Uyahtona, a widow 
who lives still in one of the 
old-fashioned sod houses—two 
rooms braced with whalebones 
and covered with blocks of turf. 
It has a skylight made of seal- 
gut. When she goes away she 
rolls a large stone over the sky- 


Skagway girls who dance in the 
Days of “98 show do the cancan 


in the middle of the main street. 
The domed Golden North Hotel 
and false-front buildings date 
back to Klondike gold-rush days. 


light to keep the bears out. She 
showed me how she heats the 
anteroom with a hollowed rack 
filled with seal oil and uses bits 
of dried tundra moss for wicks 
around the edge. We went on 
to a deep hole in the perma- 
frost covered by wooden doors. 


~ I looked down and saw it was 


their deep freeze, stocked with 
a 400-lb. whale flipper, which 
is a great delicacy, plus several 
walrus, bear meat. birds and 


fish. It takes an ax to chop 


yourself a meal. 

John Long hitched vp his 
15-dog sled team and took me 
flying over the hard sod to the 
cemetery. It was bumpy ter-- 
rain, but the speed fortunately 
kept me about two inches off 
the sled most of the way. The 
graves are fenced in with 600 
whalebones. and around the 
bases grow forget-me-nots, the 
state flower. 


Braking a breather from the 
flying taxis and airlines for 
awhile, I went on two mem- 
orable train trips in Alaska— 
on the only two passenger 
trains, in fact, that there are in 
the state. The first was the 
Alaska Railroad which runs 
between Fairbanks and Sew- 
ard and is appropriately called 
“The Moose Gooser.” I went 
to the diner for sourdough pan- 
cakes and sausage. In Alaska 
you wouldn't think of sitting 
down and not talking to the 
people at the table. We heard 
two short toots on the whistle. 
and as we slowed down from 
our usual speed of 15 or 20 
miles an hour to a dead stop, 
the oldtimer sitting opposite 
me said, “Well, I hope he’s got 
him all dressed up and ready 
to go.” “Who'll be dressed up?” 
I asked naively. “The moose, ” 
my friend replied. We were 
stopping for a hunter who had 
shot a moose and had him by 
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On the Train with 
A Dressed-up Moose 


Alaska 
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the tracks ready to be hoisted 
into the freight car. This time 
of year the train may have to 
stop as many as 950 times for 
fishermen and hunters. “When 
you come on a moose more than 
a quarter of a mile from the 
tracks in this part of the coun- 
try.” my friend said, “you bet- 
ter think twice before you pull 
that trigger because the moose 
may “dress in’ [all cut up into 
meat] over 1.000 lbs. and be 
too big for you to handle. And 
there might be a game warden 
around. You gotta take care 
of all the meat you kill. If you 
don’t you can get fined as much 
as $1.000 and a little bit of jail 
if you argue.” 

My interest in all this evi- 
dently was the signal that there 
was a good “cheechako” lis- 
tener at the table, and for the 
next hour I heard tales about 
moose horning in on trains, bi- 
son pushing cars off the road, 
bears standing up aud clawing 
at_low=flying planes. And I 
learned a great deal about the 
warmth and hospitality of the 
people of the big state. Two of 
the travelers had moved back 
to the “lower 48” after a time 
in Alaska, both vowing never 
to come back. Each had re- 
turned before a year was out. 
“Why, the people down there 
don’t care anything about you 
—while here the coffeepot is 
never off the stove. Always 
hunters and trappers that 
might have trouble know they 
can get a cup of coffee and a lit- 
tle rest around a warm stove. 
Not long ago my husband for- 
got and left his pay check out 
on the dining-room table. The 
next morning we found a note, 
‘Buddy, you shouldn't leave 
such temptation in a man’s 
way, but I put it in the cup- 
board down on the right-hand 
side, and thanks for coffee and 
the fire.” And do you know he'd 
gone out and chopped a nice 
pile of wood in appreciation.” 

The conductor came along 
and asked if I wanted to go up 
front. I walked the freight cars 
loaded with caribou and moose 
and squeezed through the nar- 
row hot passage of the engine 
to the big-windowed cabin at 
the front of the train. I sat on 
the high stool next to the en- 
gineer, Boyd Crume, in his red 
and white polka-dotted cap. 
When we stopped for passen- 


gers or to deliver a letter to a 
lonely camper, he watched from 
his little side mirror. Sometimes 
Vd hear him mumbling to him- 
self as he looked back and saw 
the freight man chatting with 
the party on the ground. “All 
right now, quit your gabbing 
and let’s get going.” We had 
barely started up from a little 
station called Healy when we 
got the w histle to stop—a mo- 
ment later the conductor called 
up to us, ~The mayor of Healy 
got on the train to get a little 
change and were about to car- 
ry him on into Anchorage!” 

I got off the train at Talkeet- 
na to meet Don Sheldon, the 
famous bush pilot, who was go- 
ing to fly me up to the slopes 
of Mt. McKinley. It was a 
rare, clear summer day and Mt. 
McKinley stuck up against the 
blue sky with a haughty and 
challenging look. Don was in 
hip boots and hunting clothes, 
holding the antlers of a big 
moose and dragging it off a 
pick-up truck. He greeted me, 
yelled at his wife to hurry up so 
we could be off for McKinley 
before the light failed. The 
three of us took off from a lit- 
tle do-it-yourself landing strip 
right at his backyard. 


W. are now flying up the 


great gorge of the Ruth Gla- 
cier,” he said. I personally de- 
cided we were flying up The 
Glory Road. Below us was a 
mile-wide river of ice and on 
each side were 10,000-foot 
spires. Don pointed out various 
routes parties had attempted 
to climb, little turquoise-blue 
lakes in the ice, spires he’d 
named, like ““Moose Tooth.” I 
heard him only in my semicon- 
sciousness—I was overcome by 
the grandeur. We flew into a 
gigantic amphitheater and we 
were about the size of a bee in 
Yankee Stadium. As we tipped 
our wings and swooped around, 
there was something supernat- 
ural about it, like being in a 
dream of William Blake’s or all 
mixed up in Disney’s Fantasia. 
“We're about 6,000 feet up the 
side of McKinley and we'll 
land right over there just this 
side of that ice hole.” I said I 
hoped so. “Darn, we forgot the 
spruce boughs,” he said as we 
circled. | thought maybe we 
were going to build a fire. “You 
have to have something like 
that to throw out on the snowy 
ice so you won't get a ‘white- 
out.” ” This gives perspective, 
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What do 
you do 
when your 
draft card 
comes? | 


Cool it. Make no decisions until you look into the 
alternatives. Put the card in your wallet and make a list 


of the things you want to do in your life. 


Not going to college? Where are you going to get training 
for the job you want? No money? How are you going to 


swing it? How about the draft? Once you’re called, 


you don’t have much choice. 
But what if you enlist? There are more than 300 jobs you 


can train for. And if you qualify, you choose the one 
you want. You’ll travel. And make some money, too. 


So what do you do? A good start is to see your local Army 


Recruiting Sergeant. He knows all the answers about 


your military obligation...and can tell you how to make 


the best of it. 


Meantime, send for the free, 40-page booklet, The Secret 
of Getting Ahead. Fill out the coupon below and send it in 


today. There’s no obligation, and it could be the most 


important booklet you’ve ever read. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Box 1040 
Westbury, N.Y. 11591 


Please rush me your 40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 
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so the whole thing just doesnt 
turn white and you don’t know 
what’s mountain and what’s 
glacier. 

His wife Roberta had a box 
ofgroceries aboard. She dumped 
them on the floor and Don 
opened the window and told her 
to throw the box when he sig- 
naled. I thought her face and 
hands would freeze before he 
shouted “NOW!” He looked 
down and said, “Perfect pitch.” 
I couldnt say anything be- 
cause I couldn’t have found it 
again it was so tiny. Don got 
on the radio and called back 
to his office, saying he was land- 
ing on the glacier at a certain 
point. | remember thinking, 
thank goodness they'll at least 
know where to start looking 
for us. 

I was still straining my eyes 
for the box when | heard the 
skis sliding through the soft 
crust. Don opened the door 
and said, “Step out and stand 
on a genuine glacier.” I threw 
my fur parka hood over my 
head, got out and, giddy with 
excitement, did a little ice jig 
on my first genuine glacier. 


I boarded the narrow-gauge 
White Pass and Yukon train 
at Skagway. I sat down near 
a glowing coal stove, next to a 
pleasant woman in coveralls 
with kerchief tied on her head 
and a tin pail by her feet. “My 
friends and I,” she explained, 
“are just going as far as the 
second stop—we re getting off 
there to pick blueberries.” 
She introduced her friends. 
“T’m Mavis Hukill Soldin— 
just call me Mayis. This is 
Dorothy Clark Dewar—we're 
the berry pickers. That’s Ellen 
Rogers MacMillan, she’s the 
rock hunter. And that one over 
there is Barbara Dedman Kal- 
en, she knows all the wildflow- 
ers in this part of the country.” 
They had all grown up in Skag- 


Now you | lyS...rain way and so had their parents, 
or shine! > bargain and they loved the railroad 
in depenc and the ground it covered and 
to-Ssee-an seemed to know eyery stick, 
ple actiol stone and piece of moss. They 
...specia pointed out the special sights— 
basket. . " 
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most productive farm area, Mary 
Leatherbee, Lire Travel Editor, 
peers over a 50-pound cabbage. 


the place where two men who 
helped build the road were bur- 
ied under the rock, the steel 
bridge where you looked down 
into Dead Horse Gulch. 

Mavis weakened me with 
stories of the time she was left 
a widow with two small chil- 
dren and worked as a cook for 
the road gang. She told of her 
three-year-old daughter, who 
was brought in one day by a 
spitting-mad engineer. ~ ‘Ma- 
vis, you gotta watch after Inez. 
I caught her swinging between 
the couplings again.’ But the 
worst time was when she was a 
little older and knew better and 
got caught out on the bridge 
with the train coming. She had 
to hang on between the ties un- 
til it passed—she must have 
been six or seven then.” 

Mrs. Kalen and Mrs. Mac- 
Millan pointed out the flowers 
and foliage. “There’s Devil's | 
Club—stay away from that— 
it has sharp thorns, and that 
lovely leaf is Labrador Tea.” 

There was much excitement 
when the women got off with ” 
pails right out in the middle of 
scrubby, rocky hills covered | 
with berry bushes. “See you 
later,” we all called. 

I went on to Bennett, had 
lunch, then crossed the track 
and took the sister train right 
back. We were a little ahead of 
schedule, and when we got to 
the berry-picking spot the en- 
gineer gave a couple of toots 
—like a mother whistling for 
her kids—and my friends came 
scrambling from all directions, 
breathless. gabbing and load- 
ed down withrocks, wildflowers 
and berry pails. Mavis was lug- 
ging a big branch, heavy with 
berries. “I picked this just for 
you,” she said. I grabbed for 
it, the blueberries fell off on the 


carpeted floor and we spent the 
rest of the trip on our hands 
and knees rounding up the lit- 
ule rolling berries. 


